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Technical Field 

The invention relates generally to the field of relational databases and specifically 
to the field of optimizing database physical design. 

\ 

Background of the Invention 

Horizontal partitioning is an important aspect of physical database design that has 
significant impact on performance. Horizontal partitioning allows access methods such 
as tables, indexes and materialized views to be partitioned into disjoint sets of rows that 
are physically stored and accessed separately. Like indexes and materialized views, 
horizontal partitioning can have a significant impact on the performance of the database 
workload (i.e., queries and updates that execute against the database system) by enabling 
reduced cost of accessing and processing data. Thus, database administrators (DBAs) in 
today's enterprises are faced with the challenging task of determining the appropriate 
choice of physical design consisting of partitioned tables, indexes and materialized views 
for optimizing the performance of the workload. 

Several database tuning tools have been developed to assist the DBA in selecting 
indexes and materialize views. U.S. Patent No. 6,223,171 to Chaudhuri et al. discloses a 
"what if ' analysis tool that allows the DBA to analyze the utility of a given configuration 
of indexes over the database workload. U.S. Patent No. 6,226,658 to Adya et al. 

discloses an index tuning wizard for selecting indexes based on a workload. U.S. Patent 
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No. 6,366,903 to Agrawal et al. discloses a tuning wizard that recommends an optimal 
combination of indexes and materialized views for a given workload. These tuning tools 
use a hill climbing algorithm, referred to as Greedy(m,k), as the search strategy for 
selecting indexes and views to be recommended. Greedy (m,k) starts by enumerating all 
sets of size m from the candidate set. It chooses the optimal set of size m and then 
greedily (based on the additional benefit accrued given the current configuration) adds 
the indexes until the size of the set reaches k. The value of k is determined by storage 
constraints. 

While existing tools are useful for selecting structures in a physical design 
configuration for a database, none of them integrate the partitioning aspect into the 
selection of structures. 

Summary of the Invention 

Integrating the partitioning of physical design structures with the physical design 
process results in more efficient query execution. When candidate structures are 
evaluated for their relative benefit, one or more partitioning methods is associated with 
each structure so that the benefits of various partitioning methods are taken into 
consideration when the structures are selected for use by the database. A pool of 
partitioned candidate structures is formed by proposing and evaluating the benefit of 
candidate structures with associated partitioning on a per query basis. The selected 
partitioned candidates are then used to construct generalized structures with associated 
partitioning methods that are evaluated for their benefit over the workload. Those 
generalized structures are added to the pool of partitioned candidate structures. From this 
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augmented pool of partitioned candidate structures, an optimal set of partitioned 
structures is enumerated for use by the database system. The space of possible structures 
can be limited by a preprocessing step that sets up constraints on the column-subsets that 
can be the basis for candidate structures. 



Brief Description of the Drawings 

The present invention is illustrated by way of example and not limitation in the 
figures of the accompanying drawings, in which: 

Figure 1 illustrates an exemplary operating environment for a system for 
recommending a database design structure; 

Figure 2 is a block diagram of a database design tuner in accordance with an 
embodiment of the present invention; 

Figure 3 is a flowchart of a method for recommending a database physical design 
configuration according to an embodiment of the present invention; 

Figure 4 is a schematic representation of a method for merging two range 
partitioned structures according to an embodiment of the present invention. 

Detailed Description of the Preferred Embodiments 
Exemplary Operating Environment 

Figure 1 and the following discussion are intended to provide a brief, general 
description of a suitable computing environment in which the invention may be 
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implemented. Although not required, the invention will be described in the general 
context of computer-executable instructions, such as program modules, being executed 
by a personal computer. Generally, program modules include routines, programs, 
objects, components, data structures, etc., that perform particular tasks or implement 
particular abstract data types. Moreover, those skilled in the art will appreciate that the 
invention may be practiced with other computer system configurations, including hand- 
held devices, multiprocessor systems, microprocessor-based or programmable consumer 
electronics, network PCs, minicomputers, mainframe computers, and the like. The 
invention may also be practiced in distributed computing environments where tasks are 
performed by remote processing devices that are linked through a communications 
network. In a distributed computing environment, program modules may be located in 
both local and remote memory storage devices. 

With reference to Figure 1, an exemplary system for implementing the invention 
includes a general purpose computing device in the form of a conventional personal 
computer 20, including a processing unit 21, a system memory 22, and a system bus 24 
that couples various system components including system memory 22 to processing unit 
21 . System bus 23 may be any of several types of bus structures including a memory bus 
or memory controller, a peripheral bus, and a local bus using any of a variety of bus 
architectures. System memory 22 includes read only memory (ROM) 24 and random 
access memory (RAM) 25. A basic input/output system (BIOS) 26, containing the basic 
routines that help to transfer information between elements within personal computer 20, 
such as during start-up, is stored in ROM 24. Personal computer 20 further includes a 
hard disk drive 27 for reading from and writing to a hard disk, a magnetic disk drive 28 



for reading from or writing to a removable magnetic disk 29 and an optical disk drive 30 
for reading from or writing to a removable optical disk 31 such as a CD ROM or other 
optical media. Hard disk drive 27, magnetic disk drive 28, and optical disk drive 30 are 
connected to system bus 23 by a hard disk drive interface 32, a magnetic disk drive 
interface 33, and an optical drive interface 34, respectively. The drives and their 
associated computer-readable media provide nonvolatile storage of computer-readable 
instructions, data structures, program modules and other data for personal computer 20. 
Although the exemplary environment described herein employs a hard disk, a removable 
magnetic disk 29 and a removable optical disk 31, it should be appreciated by those 
skilled in the art that other types of computer-readable media which can store data that is 
accessible by computer, such as random access memories (RAMs), read only memories 
(ROMs), and the like may also be used in the exemplary operating environment. 

A number of program modules may be stored on the hard disk, magnetic disk 129, 
optical disk 31, ROM 24 or RAM 25, including an operating system 35, one or more 
application programs 36, other program modules 37, and program data 38. A database 
system 55 may also be stored on the hard disk, magnetic disk 29, optical disk 31, ROM 
24 or RAM 25. A user may enter commands and information into personal computer 20 
through input devices such as a keyboard 40 and pointing device 42. Other input devices 
may include a microphone, joystick, game pad, satellite dish, scanner, or the like. These 
and other input devices are often connected to processing unit 21 through a serial port 
interface 46 that is coupled to system bus 23, but may be connected by other interfaces, 
such as a parallel port, game port or a universal serial bus (USB). A monitor 47 or other 
type of display device is also connected to system bus 23 via an interface, such as a video 
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adapter 48. In addition to the monitor, personal computers typically include other 
peripheral output devices such as speakers and printers. 

Personal computer 20 may operate in a networked environment using logical 
connections to one or more remote computers, such as a remote computer 49. Remote 
computer 49 may be another personal computer, a server, a router, a network PC, a peer 
device or other common network node, and typically includes many or all of the elements 
described above relative to personal computer 20, although only a memory storage device 
50 has been illustrated in Figure 1. The logical connections depicted in Figure 1 include 
local area network (LAN) 51 and a wide area network (WAN) 52. Such networking 
environments are commonplace in offices, enterprise- wide computer networks, intranets, 
and the Internet. 

When using a LAN networking environment, personal computer 20 is connected 
to local network 5 1 through a network interface or adapter 53. When used in a WAN 
networking environment, personal computer 20 typically includes a modem 54 or other 
means for establishing communication over wide area network 52, such as the Internet. 
Modem 54, which may be internal or external, is connected to system bus 23 via serial 
port interface 46. In a networked environment, program modules depicted relative to 
personal computer 20, or partitions thereof, may be stored in remote memory storage 
device 50. It will be appreciated that the network connections shown are exemplary and 
other means of establishing a communications link between the computers may be used. 
Integrating Partitioning with Physical Design Optimization 

An integrated approach to automating the choice of physical design is important 
since the different aspects of the physical design such as indexes, materialized views, and 
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horizontal partitioning can interact strongly with one another. The following example 
highlights the drawback of separating the selection of different physical design objects 
from the step of partitioning the objects. 

Given query Qi of the TPC-H benchmark, where the grouping columns in the 
query are Ijreturnflag, IJinestatus, and that there is a range selection condition on the 
column l_shipdate, two possible design approaches are considered: (1) First select the 
best indexes for the query, and then horizontally partition the resulting physical design. 
(2) Consider indexes and horizontal partitioning together. Using the first approach, an 
index (Ii) is obtained on columns (l_shipdate, Ijreturnflag, IJinestatus, l_extendedprice, 
^discount, l_tax) that is hash partitioned on (Ijreturnflag, IJinestatus). Using the 
second (integrated) approach the index (I 2 ) is obtained on columns {Ijeturnjlag, 
IJinestatus, Ijshipdate, lextendedprice, Ijdiscount, l_tax) that is range partitioned on 
(Ijshipdate). On a 1 GB database on Microsoft SQL Server, the execution time of Qi 
using I 2 is about 30% faster than when using Ij. Intuitively, the reason for the inferior 
performance using the first approach is that both indexes and horizontal partitioning can 
speed up the same operations in the query (grouping, selections etc.), and by separating 
the choices a poor solution in the first step cannot be subsequently undone. 

Figure 2 illustrates one example of a computer database system that includes a 
database design tuner 230 for recommending a database physical configuration for query 
optimization. The database system 55 comprises a database (not shown), a database 
server 220, and a database design tuner 230. Database system 55 manages the storage 
and retrieval of data in database in accordance with data manipulation statements or 
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queries presented to database system 55 by a database application or by a user, for 
example. 

The database comprises a set of tables of data along with information about 
relations between the tables. Tables represent relations over the data. Each table 
comprises a set of records of data stored in one or more data fields. The records of a 
table are also referred to as rows, and the data fields of records in a table are also referred 
to as columns. 

Database server 220 processes queries, for example, to retrieve, insert, delete, 
and/or update data in database. Database system 55 may support any suitable query 
language, such as Structured Query Language (SQL) for example, to define the queries 
that may be processed by database server 220. Suitable SQL queries include, for 

example, Select, Insert, Delete, and Update statements. Database server 220 for one 

® 

embodiment comprises /the Microsoft SQL Server. 

Database server 220 comprises a storage engine 222 for accessing data in the 
database. To enhance performance in processing queries, database server 220 uses 
indexes and materialized views, horizontal partitions, and/or other structures that may 
reside in system catalog tables 226 to help access data in the database more efficiently. 
This combination of indexes, materialized views, partitions, and other physical design 
structures is referred to as the physical configuration of the database system. Database 
server 220 comprises a query optimizer 224 to generate efficient execution plans for 
queries with respect to a set of indexes. In generating execution plans, query optimizer 
224 relies on indexes or materialized views on column(s) of table(s) or tables(s) 
referenced in a query to estimate, for example, the cost in time to execute the query 
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against the database using more than one possible execution plan for the query. Query 
optimizer 224 may then choose among possible execution plans for the query. As the 
database system is acted upon by users issuing queries and updates, it becomes necessary 
to update the physical configuration of the database. To perform database design tuning, 
a user inputs to the database design tuner 230 the amount of storage 208 that may be used 
to store a physical configuration. The database tuner outputs a recommended physical 
configuration 202. 

Workload 202 may be any suitable set of one or more queries. Workload 202 
may be, for example, a representative set of one or more queries to be executed against 
the, database. Workload 202 may be an organization specific representative workload 
used by a database administrator or a set of one or more queries identified by logging 
events at database server 220. Where database server 220 comprises the Microsoft® SQL 
Server, for example, the database administrator can use the SQL Server Profiler to log all 
queries that executed on database server 220 over the past week, for example. In 
addition, filters can be applied on a number of properties of the events in the log to select 
queries in accordance with a predetermined criteria. Queries that take at least one second 
to execute, for example, may be logged. Optionally, a weight f Q that denotes the 
importance of a statement Q in the workload may be associated with each statement in 
the workload. For example, the weight may capture the multiplicity of that statement in 
the workload. 

The database design tuner 230 attempts to produce the best possible 
recommended physical configuration given the workload and the storage limits. As will 
be discussed in greater detail below, the tuner processes separate queries and considers 
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the entire workload to arrive at a recommended configuration for the workload that 
includes horizontal partitioning for the objects in the recommended configuration. 

Database server 220, storage engine 222, query optimizer 224, and database 
design tuner 230 are implemented for one example as program modules or computer- 
executable instructions and may be stored on any suitable computer-readable medium for 
execution in a suitable operating environment, such as the computing environment of 
Figure 1 for example. The data of database 210 and system catalog tables 226 may be 
implemented in the form of one or more suitable data structures and may also be stored 
on any suitable computer-readable medium. 

Horizontal partitioning is an important aspect of physical design that affects 
performance as well as manageability. In general, any access path in a database such as 
the table itself, a non-clustered index, or a materialized view can be partitioned. For the 
purposes of this description all of these access paths will be referred to as objects. The 
horizontal partitioning of an object is specified using a partitioning method, which maps a 
given row in an object to a partition number. All rows of the object with the same 
partition number are stored in the same partition. The present discussion will focus on 
the case of single-node partitioning where all objects reside on a single machine (possibly 
an SMP), multi-node partitioning can also bring benefits of availability in accordance 
with the present invention. 

Today's database systems typically allow two main kinds of partitioning methods: 
hash or range. In hash partitioning, the partition number for a given row is generated by 
applying a system defined hash function on a specified set of partitioning columns of the 
object. A hash partitioning method is defined by a tuple (C,n), where C is a set of 
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column tuples, and n is the number of partitions. For example, given table T (ci int, c 2 
int, c 3 float, c 4 date) the hash partition method Hi = ({int,int}, 10) partitions T into 10 
partitions by applying the hash function to the values of columns {ci,C2} in each row of 
T. 

A range partitioning method is defined by a tuple (c,V), where c is a column type, 
and V is an ordered sequence of values from the domain of c. For example, the range 
partitioning method Ri = (date,< f 0 1 -0 1 -9 8 f /0 1 -0 1 -OO'/0 1 -0 1 -02 f >) when applied to 
column c 4 on table T above partitions table T into 4 partitions, one per range defined by 
the sequence of dates. It should be noted that the first range is defined by all values less 
than or equal to 01-01-98 and the last range is defined by all values greater than 01-01- 
02. For simplicity, range partitioning is defined over a single column rather than a set of 
columns. Other kinds of partitioning methods such as hybrid partitioning (consisting of 
range partitioning of the object with hash partitioning of each range), and list partitioning 
are not discussed herein but are contemplated by the present invention. 

A physical design structure is defined as an object and its associated partitioning 
method. A physical design structure is denoted by (0,P,C) where O is an object (heap, 
index, materialized view), P is a partitioning method and C is the ordered set of columns 
of O on which P is applied. The physical design structure (T,Hi,{ci,c 2 }) therefore 
represents the table T partitioned by applying the partitioning method Hi on columns 
{ci,c 2 } of T. 

A configuration is a valid set of physical design structures, i.e., a set of physical 
design structures that can be realized in a database. Examples of valid constraints that 
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apply to any given configuration: (1) a table can have at most one clustered index and (2) 
a table can be horizontally partitioned in exactly one way. 

Finally, an important concept related to horizontal partitioning is the notion of co- 
location of objects. Two structures (Oi,Pi,Ci) and (0 2 ,P2,C 2 ) are considered to be co- 
located iff Pi = P 2 . Co-location is important as it allows efficient execution plans for 
joins requiring two or more objects i.e., objects are partitioned on the join columns using 
the same partitioning method. Consider a query that involves an equi-join of two large 
tables. If the two tables are partitioned identically on their respective join columns, the 
query optimizer can select a plan that joins the corresponding partitions of the two objects 
separately, and then combine the results. Co-located joins, particularly on multi- 
processor systems, where joins of several different pairs of partitions can be much less 
than cost of a single large join. For example, when each partition fits into memory, the 
cost of join can decrease dramatically. 

Given queries in the TPC-H benchmark, where the tables lineitem and orders are 
joined, if tables lineitem and orders are both partitioned using the hash partitioning , 
method H = ({int}, 10) on column sets {l_orderkey} and {ojorderkey} respectively, for a 
query that joins lineitem and orders using the join predicate (lorderkey = o_orderkey\ 
the query optimizer can select a plan in which each corresponding partition of the two 
objects can be separately joined. Co-locate joins such as this are typically much faster 
than non co-located joins. 

In this description it is assumed that MAX-PARTITIONS represents the system 
defined limit on the number of partitions that can be defined in any partitioning method. 
Such a limit may be imposed for manageability reasons as well as to limit the amount of 
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metadata per object. If the system does not impose such a limit, then MAX- 
PARTITIONS = oo. 

Referring again to Figure 2, the database tuner 230 recommends a physical 
design configuration such that the performance of the workload 202 faced by the 
database system is optimized, subject to a constraint on the total storage 208 allowed for 
the configuration. Given a statement Q in the workload, and a given configuration P it is 
assumed there exists a function Cost (Q,P) that returns the optimizer estimated cost of 
statement Q if the physical design of the database is P. 

The process of integrating object partitioning with the selection of tables, indexes, 
and materialized views should involve an analysis of various interactions in order to 
arrive at an optimal design recommendation. The inclusion of horizontal partitioning can 
give rise to intra-query interactions such as join interactions and mutually exclusive 
structures. Inter-query interactions include variations in levels of specificity of structures 
and storage/update implications. 

Intra-query interaction captures the impact of different physical design features on 
one another at the query processing level. For some queries it is helpful to construct an 
object on an intersection of conditions. For example, given a query with the WHERE 
clause Age < 30 AND Salary > 50K and the fact that neither condition is very selective, 
indexing or partitioning on Age and Salary conditions are not very useful. However if 
the conjunction of their selectivities small, e.g., an index on Salary partitioned on the Age 
column, can benefit the query significantly. This is another example that illustrates why 
an approach that separates the selection of indexes and partitioning is unable to 
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recommend the optimal answer for the query. Similar interactions can also occur with 
two indexes (e.g., when the query processor indexes intersection plans). 

In a join interaction, two or more structures from different tables can share a 
common property that enables a faster join execution strategy. For example, co-locating 
two (or more) structures can reduce an expensive equi-join into a set of smaller partition- 
wise equi-joins. This interaction requires exploration of combinations of structures that 
are used in the join for co-locations. In a single query, it is possible to have more than 
one co-located join, so multiple join interactions may need to be considered. Another 
example of a join interaction is having clustered indexes on the join columns of two 
tables being joined. 

Mutually exclusive structures are characterized by the fact that if one structure is 
chosen, then it eliminates (or makes redundant) other structures from consideration. For 
example, if a column T is partitioned on column A, then it physically prohibits the table 
from being partitioned on any other column(s). Clustering of a table is another example 
of a structure that precludes the creation of another structure. 

Inter-query interaction is considered because the goal of the database tuner is to 
find the best configuration for a given workload with certain resource constraints such as 
limited storage for physical design structures. Consideration of inter-query interactions 
includes avoiding overly specific structures. Often a structure is only useful for a specific 
query, but not useful for any other query in the workload. A good example of this is a 
range partitioned table. Unless the boundary values of the range partitioning are carefully 
selected, the objects may be overly specific for a few queries, but poor for the rest of the 
workload. Another example is a materialized view that is optimal for a given query (e.g., 
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including specific selection conditions). If the selection conditions are even slightly 
different in other queries, then the materialized view may not be useful in answering 
those queries. 

The consideration of specificity to workload is helpful when integrating the step 
of partitioning structures with the selection of structures, rather than selecting structures 
and then partitioning them. A workload having four queries Qi,..,Q4 includes Qi and Q2 
that each contain a selection condition on column ci, as well as one additional selection 
condition on column C2 and C3, respectively. The conditions on C2, C3 are slightly more 
selective than the corresponding conditions on ci. Queries Q3 and Q4 each contain a 
single selection condition on column €4 and C5, respectively. If there is only enough 
storage for two indexes and indexes are selected first, followed by partitioning, then 
indexes on columns C2 and C3 would be chosen. Subsequent to index selection, 
partitioning of the table on column C4 would be recommended (benefiting Q3), but Q4 
would not be benefited by this selection. If the partitioning is considered at the same 
time indexes are chosen, the table would be partitioned on column ci (benefiting Qi and 
Q2) and two indexes on column C4 and C5 would be selected (benefiting Q3 and Q4). 

In addition, even though a given structure can be more beneficial than another 
structure it may consume more storage or can have higher update cost for the workload. 
Thus storage and update cost should be considered in the selection of structures. 

Figure 3 illustrates an overview of a method 300 for enumerating a recommended 
design structure for a database given a workload. In step 310 the workload is analyzed 
and in step 320 interesting column subsets are identified. Then each query in the 
workload is examined and candidate structures based on the identified column subsets are 
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selected that would be helpful for the query (step 330). In step 340 the candidate 
structures are merged based on the workload to generate additional structures for 
consideration and in step 350 a set of physical design structures is enumerated. Steps 
330 and 350 can be employed by leveraging prior art index and materialized view 
selection techniques, such as Greedy(m,k) discussed in the background. However, the 
method described herein modifies the prior art algorithms to handle issues that arise due 
to the inclusion of horizontal partitioning in the tuning process such as the combinatorial 
explosion of potential structures when horizontal partitioning is considered during 
candidate selection and enumeration. 

Column Group Restriction - Finding Interesting Column-Subsets 

In principle, any column that occurs in a selection condition, join condition or 
GROUP BY clause of a query should be considered relevant for partitioning. Moreover, 
when more than one column occurs together (e.g., in multiple selection conditions), then 
partitioning each object on any subset of those columns may be beneficial for the query. 
Furthermore for every partitioned table/index considered, the partitioning may be 
achieved by many different hash or range partitioning methods. For example, if table T 
is hash partitioned on (A), in principle we would have to consider many different number 
of partitions (between 1 and MAX-PARTITIONS) in the hash partitioning method. 

This combinatorial explosion in the number of physical design structures that 
must be considered is a result of the large number of column-groups (i.e., sets of 
columns) that are, in principle, interesting for the workload. To deal with this large set of 
column groups, a significant number of the column groups are eliminated from 
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consideration that can at best have only a marginal impact on the final solution. The 
output of this step (step 320) is a set of "interesting" column groups for the workload. 

The following example motivates the need to restrict the space of syntactically 
relevant structures considered for the workload, to those defined on interesting column- 
subsets. A given workload consists of ten queries {Qi,. . .,Qio} where each query 
contains selection conditions on columns A, B. Each query also contains selection 
conditions one additional selection condition, but each on a different column Ci in Qi, C 2 
in Q2, etc. Although there are a total for 43 possible column-subsets that are relevant for 
this workload, the column-subsets {A}, {B}, {A,B} are significantly more important that 
the other column subsets since partitioning objects on these column- subsets can affect the 
cost of all queries in the workload, whereas partitioning on any of the other 40 column- 
subsets can affect only one query in the workload. 

Based on this observation, a metric CG-Cost (g) is defined for a given column- 
group g that captures how interesting that column-group is for the workload. CG-Cost 
(g) is defined as the sum of the cost of all queries in the workload where column-group g 
is referenced. CG-Cost is monotonic; for column-groups gj and g 2y gi Qg 2 => CG- 
Cost{gi) > CG-Cost(g 2 ). This is because for all queries where g 2 is referenced, g } is also 
referenced, as are all other subsets of g 2 . Thus for a column group to be frequent, all its 
subsets must be frequent. This monotonicity property is leveraged to build the set of all 
interesting column-groups of a workload in a scalable manner. A pseudo code 
representation of an algorithm for implementing CG-Cost is as follows. F is input to the 
algorithm as a threshold (e.g., expressed as a fraction of the total cost of the workload) 
below which a column-subset is not considered interesting, i.e., can be pruned out. 
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MAX-COLUMNS, the largest size column-subset that can be considered, is input to the 
algorithm. 

LetSi = {C};i=l 

|C is a column-subset on table T of size 1 satisfying CS-Cost(T)> F| 
While i < MAX-COLUMNS and |Si| > 0 

i = i+l;Si={} 

LetG={C} 

|C is a column-subset on table T of size i, and 3 s e 5 M such that scC} 

For each C e G 

If CS-Cost(C) > FThen Si = Sj u {C} 
End For 
End While 

S = Si u S2 u ...Smax-columns 
Return S 



The output of the Column-Group Restriction step 320 (Figure 3) is a set of 
interesting column-groups for horizontal partitioning and indexes. Materialized views 
are evaluated using existing techniques, and interest views such as "frequent" sets of 
tables, are added to the pool of candidate structures. In step 330 candidate configurations 
are picked for each query in the workload. When considering sets of physical design 
structures for each Q, knowledge of interesting column-groups should be exploited as 
well as intra-query considerations. 
Per Query Candidate Selection 

All indexes and materialized views can be horizontally partitioned. In the 
candidate selection step, columns on which to partition each object and the specific 
partitioning method for the object are selected. The space of partitioning columns is 
restricted to the interesting column-groups that occur in selections, joins or grouping 
conditions. This is the same as the space of indexes except that the ordering of columns 
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is not considered for partitions and the specific values present in selection condition, 
especially range conditions are needed for partitioning purposes. 

When considering alternative ways to partition a particular structure 
(table/index/materialized view) for a given query, in practice it is sufficient to consider 
either hash partitioning methods or range partitioning methods but not both for that 
structure. The type of query under consideration often dictates the partitioning method % 
that is most appropriate for a structure. For example, when single column involved in a 
range selection predicate is to be partitioned only range partitioning can potentially 
benefit the query. Likewise when a column that is involved in an equality selection 
predicate or an equi-join, then both range and hash partitioning can be equally effective 
for that query. In the described implementation only hash partition is considered for this 
case. When partitioning on more than one column (e.g., GROUP BY A, B), then only 
hash partitioning is applicable. 

Even with restrictions imposed thus far on the types of indexes and materialized 
views that are considered, the combination of the space of available partitioning methods 
and partitioned objects can become prohibitively large. For example, a table T 
partitioned on column C can be partitioned into any number of hash partitions or range 
partitioned on any subset of domain value points of the column. Therefore, the space of 
partition methods must be restricted. For hash partitioning methods over a set of 
columns, the number of partitions for an object must be chosen. The number of partitions 
chosen depends on the following factors: (1) the number of processors on the server (a 
multiple of the number of processors is considered); (2) whether each partition can fit 
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into available memory; and (3) the number of distinct values of the column-group on 
which partitioning is being performed. 

When a hash partitioning method is used, in principle, the possible number of 
partitions ranges from one to MAX-PARTITIONS. Thus if the optimal number of 
partitions is sought, the query optimizer will need to be repeatedly invoked for each 
number, and the value that yield the lowest cost will be chosen. The number of 
alternative numbers of partitions that must be considered may be reduced by setting a 
lower bound on the number of partitions equal to the number of available processors and 
a upper bound on the number of partitions equal to the number of distinct values in the 
column-subset being partitioned. The lower bound is reasonable because operators on 
partitioned objects can be executed in parallel and therefore the number of partitions 
should take advantage of all available processors. However, it may be advantageous to 
consider a lower bound of 0 partitions. As for the upper bound, having more partitions 
than the number of distinct values in C is unlikely to give much benefit. If C has a large 
number of distinct values (relative to the cardinality of the table)-e.g., as in a primary- 
key, foreign-key join of two tables - choosing the number of partitions such that each 
partition fits entirely in memory is likely to yield good performance. 

Based on these observations, the algorithm outlined in pseudo code below sets the 
minimum (LOWER) and maximum (UPPER) number of partitions and then performs a 
binary search between these two values to find the best number of partitions. The 
function FindSlopeSign(S,C,n) returns the sign of the slope (i.e., positive or negative) of 
the cost vs. number of partitions curve for the query, assuming that structure S is 
partitioned on C into n partitions. This is implemented by making two calls to the query 
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optimizer with partitioning methods of (n-1) and (n+1) partitions respectively, and taking 
the mean. Thus the total number of optimizer calls made by this algorithm is logarithmic 
in the size of the interval(UPPER-LOWER). The algorithm is based on the following 
assumptions: (1) the cost of the operator for which the partitioned structure is being used 
varies in a piecewise linear manner as the number of partitions is varied between 
LOWER and UPPER; and (2) there is a unique minimum for the cost in this interval. 
These assumptions are reasonable since the common operators for which partitioning is 
used e.g., grouping, join initially exhibit near linear reduction in cost as the number of 
partitions is varied; and then remain flat (or slightly increased) as the number of partitions 
is further increased. The reason for the slight increase is due to the overhead of 
opening/closing a partition (which results in an additional random I/O access). It has 
been observed that often a small number of optimizer calls is sufficient to find a value of 
n having a cost close to that of the optimal number of partitions. In the algorithm, C is 
the column-subset on which hash partitioning of structure S is being considered. 
LOWER = Number of available processors 

UPPER = MIN (Num. Distinct values of C in S, Size(S)/Available Memory, 
MAX-PARTITIONS) 

SlopeSign-L = FindSlopeSign(S,C,LOWER) 
SlopeSign-U = FindSlopeSign(S, CUPPER) 
N = UPPER 

While (UPPER-LOWER < 0) 

N = (LOWER + UPPER)/2 
SlopeSign-M = FindSlopeSign(Q,N) 
If (SlopeSign-N = SlopeSign-L) 

Then LOWER = N 

Else UPPER -N 

End If 
End While 
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This algorithm can be extended for a query where two structures SI and S2 (e.g., 

51 and S2 are two tables covering indexes on the respective tables) are joined. If SI and 

52 are respectively partitioned on column-subsets CI and C2 (which are the join 
columns), only hash partition methods on the structures being joined such that the 
resulting join is a co-located join are considered. This is because non-co-located joins are 
significantly more expensive since one of the structures involved in the join (typically the 
smaller structure) needs to be repartitioned at query execution time. Co-location implies 
that the number of partitions in the hash partition method of each table is identical. Thus 
the algorithm above is applicable with the following minor changes. UPPER is computed 
as MIN (MAX (Num. Distinct values in SI, Num. Distinct values in S2), (Size(Sl) + 
Size(S2) / Available Memory, MAX-PARTITIONS). When evaluating the cost of Q, 
FindSlopeSign(Q,n) applies the number of partitions n to both structures SI and S2. 

An alternative heuristic algorithm for determining a number of partitions n for 
hash partitioning that does not involve any optimizer calls can be performed. Given an 
object having a size O and a maximum amount of memory that can be allocated per 
partition m, an iterative method is used that tries increasingly larger values for n that are 
multiples of the number of processors until that the size of the object O divided by n is 
less than the amount of memory allocated per partition. The algorithm stops when the 
first value of n that results in a partition that can fit in memory or when n is greater than 
MAX-PARTITIONS. 

The case of range partitioning is simpler because a range partition method is 
considered only for range selection predicates in the query and only on single columns. 
The partitioning method is simply (c,V) where c is the column on which the range 
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condition is defined, and V is an ordered sequence of all boundary values of ranges over 
c specified in the query. For example, if the query contains the following WHERE 
clause: (c between 0 and 10) OR (c BETWEEN 5 and 20), the partitioning method 
considered is (c,<0,5,10,20>). 

For horizontal partitioning of a materialized view, the manner in which the view 
can be used to answer query is considered. If the view needs to be joined with some 
other table (or view), partitioning on the join columns is considered. Similarly, if 
grouping or selections need to be performed on the view, those specific columns again 
become important. Thus, the considerations are the same as for tables. If a view is 
highly specific to a query (e.g., same as the query itself), then partitioning of that view is 
not likely to be useful. However for more general views partitioning becomes important. 
For example, if the general view has the selection columns "pushed' as 
grouping/projection columns of the view, partitioning of the view on the 
grouping/projection columns can become important and is considered during the merging 
step 340 (Figure 3). 

If S is the set of syntactically relevant structures considered for a query Q, then 
the candidates for Q are determined by invoking a function FindBestConfiguration(Q,S), 
that returns a configuration (i.e., the subset of structures in S) that minimizes the cost of 
Q. FindBestConfiguration has the property that the choice of the best configuration for 
the query is cost based (i.e., it returns the configuration with the lowest optimizer 
estimated cost for the query). This is shown schematically in Figure 3 as the arrows 
between steps 330 and 350 and the query optimizer. Any suitable search method can be 
used inside FindBestConfiguration. The algorithm Greedy(m,k), as discussed in the 
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background, is employed by the described embodiment to choose an optimal set of 
physical structures from the space of syntactically relevant structures. The cost for a 
configuration used during this search is obtained by consulting the query optimizer using 
"what-if ' interfaces in the database server. In this step, interactions between various 
objects are considered. For partitioning, co-location plays an integral part; objects that 
are joined in the query are partitioned using the same partitioning method on the join 
column(s). Each object participating in a join may have multiple interesting partitioning 
methods on which to co-locate. For example, given a query that has conditions A;C = 
B.C and A.C < 10 and B.C > 20, co-location of A and B using range partitioning as well 
as hash partitioning on column C would be considered. To account for the interactions 
due to co-location, a value of m in the Greedy(m,k) algorithm is chosen to be at least as 
large as the largest number of co-located objects for that query. 
Merging Candidate Structures 

Limiting the set of candidates that enter the enumeration step (350) to candidates 
chosen in the per query candidate selection step may result in less than optimal physical 
design. Because an object can.be partitioned in exactly one way, it is important that the 
best partitioning method is selected for the object. Therefore the set of candidate 
structures that result from the per query candidate selection step are augmented with 
structures that are more widely applicable across queries in the workload. Additional 
candidate structures are constructed by combining the existing candidate structures in a 
process called merging. 

The inclusion of horizontal partitioning introduces challenges during merging. 
First, it is not sufficient to simply merge the objects (e.g., indexes) themselves, but the 
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associated partitioning methods must also be merged. This is non-trivial because the 
method of merging may depend on the partitioning method and vice versa. For example, 
given two indexes: Ii that is an index on column A hash partitioned on column B and I 2 is 
an index on column A hash partitioned on C. If the indexes and partitioning methods 
were merged separately, the potentially useful structure of an index on (A,B) partitioned 
on C would be missed. The underlying reason for this problem is that the indexing 
columns and the partitioning columns can be interchangeably used. 

When merging two structures, the fact that structures being merged may be co- 
located must be considered. Thus if the partitioning method is not retained in the merged 
structure, the benefit of partitioning the merged structure may be significantly diminished 
(to the extent that the merged structure is no longer useful). For example, a table Ti has 
two indexes: Ii = ((A,B,D), ({int,10), {C}) and I 2 =(A,B,E), ({int},40), {C}) and n = 10. 
Ii is used as a covering index in a co-located join with table T 2 in query Q, i.e., the join 
predicate is Ti.C = T 2 .C\ Thus, table T 2 may be partitioned, e.g., as (T 2 , ({int},10), 
{C}). Since the number of partitions of Ii and T 2 are the same, the query optimizer can 
choose a plan involving a co-located join. However, if a merged index Ii 2 is constructed 
such that l\ 2 = ((A,B,D,E),({int},n), {C}), where n = 10, then the query optimizer will not 
be able to choose a co-located join involving I ]2 and T 2 ({C'}, 10). Therefore the merged 
structure ((A,B,D,E),{int},10), {C}) should be considered as well as ((A,B,D,E),({int}, 
40), {C}) if I 2 itself is involved in one or more co-located joins. 

An additional consideration is that when merging two partitioning methods, the 
number of possible merged partitioning methods is very large. For example, a table T 
has Ii = ((A), ({int},10), {B}) and I 2 = ((A), ({int},50), {B}). In principle any of the 
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following merged structures may be optimal for the workload: ((A), ({int},n), {B}), 
where n e[10..50]. 

An important aspect of generating new merged candidates is defining the space of 
merged candidates explored. Given a set of structures, called parent structures, the goal 
is to generate a set of merged structures, each of which satisfies the following criteria. 
First, for all queries where each parent structure was used in answering the query, the 
merged structure should also be usable in answering those queries. Second, the cost of 
answering queries using the merged structure should not be much higher than the cost of 
answering queries using the parent structures. To explore the space of merged structures, 
the set of parent candidates is iteratively considered. In each iteration all candidates that 
can be obtained by merging each pair of candidates are generated. The best merged 
structure is added to the candidates and the candidates from which the best merged 
structures are derived are removed from the pool and the next iteration is performed. 
Thus the "maximal" merged structures that can be obtained by repeatedly merging pairs 
of structures is returned. 

The following pseudo code illustrates a method for merging two horizontally 

partitioned indexes. 

Input: Indexes Ii = (Oi,Pi,Ci), I 2 = (0 2 ,P 2 ,C 2 ) 
Output: Set of merged indexes R 

1 . Let 0 A =(Oi 0 0 2 ); 0 B =(0 2 0 Oi); O c =(Oi © Q 0 0 2 ); 0 D =(0 2 © C 2 © Oi) 
//Determine column-groups on which to partition 

2. Cx = Ci n C 2 ; Cy = Ci; Cz = C 2 

3 . //Determine HASH or RANGE partitioning methods 

4. If PI. Type = RANGE Then 

5. Let P n = MergeRanges(Pu? 2 ) 

6. M = {(0 A , P12, C x ), (0 B ,Pi2,C x ), (O c ,P 2 ,C z ), (O d ,Pi,C y )} 

7. Else// Type = HASH 

8. M = {(0 A ,$P,Cx), (Ob,$P,C x ), (O c ,$P,C z ), (O d ,$P,C y )} 
//where $P depends on specific object size, memory and #CPUs. 
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9. R = {m e M | |m| < x * Min Size(Parent-Closure(Oi,Pi,Ci) Parent- 
Closure(0 2 ,P 2 ,C 2 )) } 

The algorithm above merges two horizontally partitioned indexes. It assumes that 
the indexes are on the same table. Step 1 determines the possible objects that can result 
from merging. The operator © denotes appending columns; e.g., (A,C) (A,D) gives rise 
to (A,C,D) and (A,D) (A,C) gives rise to (A,D,C). The partitioning columns of an index 
can become index columns of the merged index( e.g., Oc and Od). Step 2 determines the 
possible column-groups on which merged indexes may be partitioned. Cx, defined as the 
intersection of the partitioning columns of Ii and I 2 , is a more "general" partitioning. For 
example, table T is partitioned on (A,B) and is used to answer a query on T with a 
GROUP BY A,B clause and the table is partitioned on (A,C) and used to answer a 
different query on T with a GROUP BY A,C clause. Then, T partitioned on (A) can be 
used to answer both queries (partial grouping). In addition, the original column-groups 
(i.e., Ci and C2) must also be considered. Steps 5-6 and Steps 7-8 , respectively, describe 
how the exact range or hash partitioning method of the merged indexes are chosen. 
These are described in more detail below. Since the input indexes to the algorithm could 
themselves be the result of previous merges, the Parent-Closure(X) function returns the 
original (unmerged) set of parents from which the structure X is derived. Thus in Step 9, 
a merged structure is prevented from becoming much larger in size than its original 
parents. If P = ^ or Cx = <j> during the merge, the resulting merged object is un- 
partitioned. Also, if two objects can not be merged, then indexes ((Oi © C\ © 0 2 © C 2 ), 
<j> , </> ) and ((0 2 © C 2 © Oi © d), </> , <j) ) can be considered. 
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This technique can be generalized to merge two objects Oi and O2 given the 
following preconditions: (1) If Oi is a table, then O2 must be a table, (2) If Oi is an index 
on table T, then O2 must also be an index on table T. (3) If Oi is a materialized view, then 
O2 must also be a materialized view defined on the same set of tables as Oi and must 
have the same join conditions as Oi. 

Given a pair of range partitioning methods Pi = (S,Vi), P 2 = (S,V 2 ), a partitioning 
method Pi 2 = (S,Vi 2 ) is sought to be used with the merged object Oi 2 . The best 
partitioning method is one such that the cost of all queries answered using (Oi,Pi,C) 
(denoted by the set Ri) as well as (C>2,P2,C) (denoted by the set R2) increases as little as 
possible when answered using (Oi2,Pi2,C). The naive approach of considering all 
possible partitioning methods Pi 2 that can be generated by considering any subset of the 
values in Vi u V2 is infeasible in practice. 

If an index is not partitioned, all queries need to scan the entire index resulting in 
high scan cost, but only a small cost is incurred in opening/closing the single B+-tree. At 
the other extreme, if the index is partitioned into as many partitions as the number of 
distinct values, each query can be served by scanning the least amount of data required, 
but may access a large number of partitions, resulting in high cost of opening/closing 
partitions. Both these extremes can be sub-optimal. The scan and partition 
opening/closing costs must therefore be balanced. 

The algorithm MergeRanges finds a merged range partitioning method for a 
merged object. The cost of scanning a range partitioned access method, denoted Cost- 
Range, is modeled for any range query Q as follows: (1) The cost of scanning a subset of 
partitions necessary to answer Q. This cost is proportional to the total size of all the 
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partitions that must be scanned. (2) A fixed cost per scanned partition corresponding to 
the CPU and VO overhead of opening and closing the B+-Tree for that partition. 
Computing Cost-Range (Q,(Oi2,(S,Vi2),C)) is minimized where R\ (resp. R2) is the set of 
queries for which the input objects are candidates. The scheme finds the best merged . 
range partition method starting with V12 which is a simple merging of sequences Vi and 
V 2 . In each iteration, the algorithm merges the next pair of adjacent intervals (from 
among all pairs) that reduces Cost-Range the most. The algorithm stops when merging 
intervals no longer reduces Cost-Range. 

Referring now to Figure 4, two range partition methods Pi and P2 are shown. For 
simplicity, it is assumed that the size of each partition is proportional to the length of the 
segment shown in the figure. Both Vi and V2 consist of 5 partitions and the goal is to 
find the best V12 consisting of 5 partitions. Merging the intervals [vn,V2i] and 
[V2t,vi 2 ](i.e., eliminating the boundary point v 2 i) is better than merging [vi 4 ,v 2 3] and 
[V23,V24] (i.e., eliminating boundary point V23) because the latter merging increases the 
cost of Q2 significantly, whereas the former merging increases the cost of Q3 by a much 
smaller amount. 

A pair of objects (Oi,Pi,C) and (C>2,P2 5 C) are merged where Pi and P 2 are hash 
partitions on C with a number of partitions ni and n 2 , respectively. The number of 
partitions of the merged object O12 is determined by the number of processors, available 
memory and number of distinct values in C. Either technique for determining the number 

of partitions for a hash object discussed above can be adapted to generate numbers of 

> 

partitions for the merged object On- 
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An additional consideration in merging is that of co-location. For example, two 
candidate indexes Ii and I 2 on table T\ are to be merged. Ii is used in a co-located join 
with index I23 on table T 2 , i.e., both Ii and I 2 get merged to produce 1\ 2 with a partitioning 
method P12. Since Pn is potentially different from Pi, the merged index I12 can no longer 
be used in a co-located join with I3, thereby greatly reducing its benefit. Thus to preserve 
the benefits of co-location, a merged structure I12 partitioning on Pi should be considered. 
In general, for each merged object O, all partitioning methods of any other object that 
could be used in a co-location join with 0 should be considered. 

Partitioning for Manageability 

One of the important aspects of partitioning is that is can be used to improve 
manageability of the database. For example, if a table and all indexes on the table are 
aligned (i.e., use the same partitioning method), then backup and restoration of the table 
and its indexes becomes simpler. Partitioning can also make it easier to load new data 
and delete old data when the table is range partitioned on column of type time (e.g., the 
table is partitioned by month). The described solution to the physical design problem 
accommodates this aspect of partitioning as follows: (1) the user has the option of 
specifying that all indexes that are recommended should be aligned with the 
corresponding table over which the index is defined. (2) the user may specify as a 
constraint a set of structures (partitioned tables/indexes/materialized views) that must be 
included in the final solution. 

These two options do not require modification of the algorithms described herein. 
The effect they have is to constrain the space of alternatives that are considered. Option 
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(1) restricts the space of alternatives in the steps of choosing best configuration for a 
query, merging, and searching to aligned structures only. Option (2) causes the final 
solution to include the specified structures and therefore influences the candidates that are 
picked for each query. 

It can be seen from the foregoing description that evaluating partitioning methods 
as part of the selection of physical design structures can result in a pool of structures that 
are useful for execution of a wide range of queries experienced by the database. 
Although the present invention has been described with a degree of particularity, it is the 
intent that the invention include all modifications and alterations from the disclosed 
design falling within the spirit or scope of the appended claims. 
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